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By Mitchell Kelly 
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It is the cycle of nature that dictates the way we live our lives. Yet, 
we so often take it for granted. When we stop and think about it, 
so many of the special memories we hold can be attached to a season. 
The time I sat in the park as it rained and I watched water drip off 
flowers — spring. The time I shivered while climbing through caves 
covered with Buddha carvings — winter. The time my whole family 
spent a day on the beach swimming and playing and then returned 
home to have a mouth-watering barbeque — summer. And the time 
I first saw such vibrant reds and oranges falling to the ground and 
forming piles of crunchy leaves — autumn. 

It is the seasons and the way they interconnect that help to 
balance our lives. Without weathering a frosty winter chill, we would 
never fully appreciate a balmy summer afternoon. 

In The Color of Seasons, various authors share their very 
personal accounts of the season which is closest to their hearts. 
Everyone has a time of year they relate to and are fonder of than the 
rest of the year. Usually, you can tell a lot about a person by knowing 
their favourite season. Love for All Seasons is a poem about lovers 
who have no particular favourite season, because love is their season. 
The emotions they share in summer, winter, autumn and spring are 
all part of the greater season of love — a season that encompasses the 
beauty of the whole year, day in, day out. 

Love and Life: Four Seasons shows us how different moods and 
memories of a specific stage of our life can be reflected in a certain 
season. Spring is often associated with birth and youth, summer 
with heat and excitement, autumn with relaxation and calmness, and 
winter with dullness and frailty. 

As I write this I am in Australia and have been enjoying endless 
summer days of sunshine and free-spiritedness, but as I prepare for 
my return to China, I wonder what weather and, more importantly, 
what memories lay ahead for me. <$u 
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Coco Chanel wasn't just ahead of her 
time, she was ahead of herself. If 
one looks at the work of contemporary 
fashion designers as different from one 
another as "Tom Ford, 2 >Helmut Lang, 
3) Miuccia Prada, 4 >Jil Sander and 
Donatella Versace, one sees that many 
of their strategies echo what Chanel once 
did. The way, 75 years ago, she mixed up 
the vocabulary of male and female clothes 
and created fashion that offered the wearer 
a feeling of hidden luxury rather than 
•ostentation are just two examples of how 
her taste and sense of style overlap with 
today's fashion. 

Chanel would not have denned herself as 
a feminist — in fact, she consistently spoke of 
femininity rather than of feminism — yet her 
work is unquestionably part of the liberation 
of women. She threw out a 7) life jacket, as it 
were, to women not once but twice, during 
two distinct periods decades apart: the 1920s 
and the '50s. She not only 'appropriated 
styles, fabrics and articles of clothing that 
were worn by men but also, beginning with 
how she dressed herself, appropriated sports 
clothes as part of the language of fashion. 
One can see how her style evolved out of 
necessity and 9) defiance. She couldn't afford 
the fashionable clothes of the period — so she 
rejected them and made her own, using, say, 
the sports jackets and ties that were everyday 
male attire around the racetrack, where she 
was climbing her first social ladders. 



-=-r- qr • mmtF^i^&m&&=F$k&mft, 

ffo in m at m <■& in #j ft= % m & #p ^ i± m & m # 
^ &t mm m fa §h &m fs] ^ ffy m & m & *fe 

li£*e20^<R, >^i$E20i«:tB50^'R« ttil^VlW 




i) Tom Ford mm - mm, mm^zzm. miwft 




«fttHtfft5iS.fi$Gucci(K)t'JE^{fi 


5) Donatella Versace mm : M-*L ' t^]«« 


2) Helmut Lang • &&m : £%tt%i&T* 


Bt««ThWi, B*ftMVersace&K6<j&it&l& 




6) ostentation [.osten'teif ©n] n. <£jtffi, }gfra 


3) Miuccia Prada £M • **:*>J*45II*» 


7) life jacket 




8) appropriate [e'preupnit] v. iSS/fl , ffitffl 


4) Jil Sander • fl^$«*f$c$trAi. & 


9) defiance [di'faiens] n. iftAt 



Peace is not the absence of war; it is a virtue; a state of mind; 
a disposition for benevolence; confidence; and justice. —Spinoza 
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By the late '60s, Chanel had become 
part of what she once rebelled against 
and hated — the Establishment. But if 
one looks at documentary footage of her 
from that period, one can still feel the 
l0) spit and vinegar of the fiery peasant 
woman who began her fashion revolution 
against society by aiming at the head, with 
hats. Her boyish "'^flapper" creations 
were 12) in stark contrast to the 13 >Belle 
Epoque 14) millinery that was in vogue 
at the time, and about which she asked, 
"How can a brain function under those 
things?" Something that Chanel can never 
be accused of is not using her brain. Her 
sharp mind is apparent in everything 
she did, from her savvy use of logos to 
her deep understanding of the power 
of personality and packaging, even the 
importance of being copied. And she was 
always quotable: "Fashion is not simply 
a matter of clothes. Fashion is in the air, 
born upon the wind. One ,5 >intuits it. It is 
in the sky and on the road." 

£M*&3Fn, mmvbtfowmft 
mo m&m$£m— vimm3c^mm.Tmm%tmM 
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Coco Chanel's Quotes: 

1 . Fashion fades, only style remains the same. 

2. The best color in the whole world is the one that looks good on you! 

3. A girl should be two things: classy(t£i?t#j) and fabulous. 

4. 1 don't understand how a woman can leave the house without fixing herself up a little — if only out 
of politeness. And then, you never know, maybe that's the day she has a date with destiny. And it's 
best to be as pretty as possible for destiny. 

5. Elegance is not the prerogative^^!]) of those who have just escaped from adolescence, but of 
those who have already taken possession of their future. 

6. Nature gives you the face you have at twenty; it is up to you to merit the face you have at fifty. 

7. As long as you know men are like children, you know everything! 

8. Don't spend time beating on a wall, hoping to transform it into a door. 

9. Luxury must be comfortable, otherwise it is not luxury. 

10. Some people think luxury is the opposite of poverty. It is not. It is the opposite of vulgaritydfl-fg). 



It is fitting, somehow, that Chanel was often 
photographed holding a cigarette or standing in front 
of her famous Art Deco wall of mirrors. Fashion tends 
to involve a good dose of 16 >smoke and mirrors, 
so it should come as no surprise that Gabrielle Chanel's 
version of her life involved a multitude of lies, 
l7) inventions, cover-ups and revisions. But as Prada 
said to me: "She was really a genius. It's hard to pin 
down exactly why, but it has something to do with her 
wanting to be different and wanting to be independent." 



Certainly her life was unpredictable. Even her 
death — in 1971, at the age of 87 in her private quarters 
at the Ritz Hotel — was a plush ending that probably 
would not have been predicted for Chanel by the 
nuns in the Aubazine orphanage, where she spent 
time as a ward of the state after her mother died and 
her father ran off. No doubt the sisters at the convent 
in Moulins, who took her in when she was 17, raised 
their eyebrows when the young woman left the 



10) spit and vinegar IsJ-^piss and vinegar, Jftfll^j, 

11) flapper ['flaepe] n. *tii&%W>1z. 

12) in stark contrast #P8*J1£. Affl&Jg 

13) Belle Epoque *§1890^Ml9144££fB], 



14) millinery I'mihnen] n. :fctB2§ 

15) intuit [m'tjuit] v. 

16) smoke and mirrors riMSM*®, itt**&A«H£epJftM#® 

17) inventions tm'ven/en] n. Mifi. J&Wi 

is) piush [pup adj. , mm 



No garden is without its weeds. —Thomas Fuller 
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Chanel wmm*imm 

Coco Chanel (2008) 

Karl Lagerfeld^]^±;5:^o 



Coco avant Chanel (2009) 

^]ChaneH^iB%^, £ 

Hf» 6^^C±^Audrcy Tautou^E 

^FIX-i^^TChanelM^F^^ 
^S«*;&Altt'i>Jl!l&^, fnlBt 

*2J?5o Chanelp°«>&#j^£^MBftfj 

vtllrpKarl Lager feld-dj^jStt 82 # 

Chanel & Stravinsky: the 
Secret Story (2009) 

* #f T & HI Ett s£ i£ i+ SRP 
|i(f Coco Chanel^^lll^^^^ 
gUgor Stravinsky 6^1 >^>S^tM» 





,9) seamstress job they had helped her get to 
try for a career as a 20) cabaret singer. This 
stint as a performer led her to take up with the 
local swells and become the backup mistress of 
Etienne Balsan, a playboy who would finance 
her move to Paris and the opening of her first 
hat business. That arrangement gave way to a 
bigger and better deal when she moved on to 
his friend, Arthur ("Boy") Capel, who is said to 
have been the love of her life and who backed her 
expansion from hats to clothes and from Paris to 
the coastal resorts of Deauville and Biarritz. One 
of her first successes was the loose-fitting sweater, 
which she belted and teamed with a skirt. These 
early victories were similar to the clothes she had 
been making for herself — women's clothes made 
out of Everyman materials such as jersey, usually 
associated with men's 2 ^undergarments. 



?F$$*fefttsg— mm^tkm, -zsmttiinm*) 
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Throughout the '20s, Chanel's social, sexual and 
professional progress continued, and her eminence 
grew to the status of legend. By the early '30s she'd 
been courted by Hollywood, gone and come back. 
She had almost married one of the richest men in 
Europe, the Duke of Westminster; when she didn't, her 
explanation was, 'There have been several Duchesses 
of Westminster. There is only one Chanel." 



mitt, &ffimi%: "$$Lwmm'$f<&¥4 



In fact, there were many Coco Chanels, just as 
her work had many phases and many styles, including 
Gypsy skirts, over-the-top fake jewelry and glittering 
evening wear — made of crystal and jet beads laid over 
black and white 22 >georgette 23) crepe — not just the 
plainer jersey suits and "little black dresses" that made 
her famous. But probably the single element that most 
ensured Chanel's being remembered, even when it 
would have been easier to 24) write her off, is not a piece 
of clothing but a form of liquid gold — Chanel No. 5, 
in its Art Deco bottle, which was launched in 1923. It 
was the first perfume to bear a designer's name. By the 
time Katharine Hepburn played her on Broadway in 
1969, Chanel had achieved first-name recognition and 
was simply Coco. 



i&^Qi£m m xttfttfUR — £ & 
psm.T— mitt, ^m&gtifng-— w&i&n 




19) seamstress ['semstns] n. 

20) cabaret fkaeberet] n. V> 1 

21) undergarment ['Anda.ga:mant] n. 1*9=5;, W^^K 

22) georgette [d3o:'d3et] n. -m&Wfo&mM® 



23) crepe (kreip) n. — 

24) write off m% . 



Normal is in the eyes of the beholder. 



— Whoopi Goldberg 
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We Are the Future 
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■ By Chris McGrcal 
Tcrrv if- 



Judith Kanakuze pauses at the mention of her 
family. "God saved me," she says. "He did not 
save them." Fifteen years ago, 11,000 l) Tutsis 
were murdered in Kanakuze' s home province of 
2) Kibuye, in the west of Rwanda, in the town's 
Roman Catholic church. Almost everyone in 
her extended family had fled to the 3) chapel for 
4) sanctuary. The next day another 10,000 people 
were murdered in the town stadium in a 5) pogrom 
led by Kibuye's governor. Kanakuze does not 
want to say much more. The survivors of the 
6, genocide often speak of the pain of being 
"condemned to live." But she admits to an 



Judith Kanakuze^i#f'M#]^:AB>f1Wi7 
y$.m.m%m.m , mXo H IS^m* i£Kanakuze 

tft-mz — fe^F&Bz&m^&mifiW, 1.1 
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unexpected optimism as a member of the first parliament 
in the world to have a majority of female MPs. 'This 
is a different time," she says. "We are transforming 
our society, and women are part of the solution." 



In September of 2008, Rwanda's parliamentary 
election saw women win 45 of the 80 seats. Nearly 
half were elected in women-only seats, with the 
rest triumphing in 8 >open ballots. The women 
MPs include former rebels and genocide survivors, 
war widows and peasant farmers, and although 
the election was a landmark, the women's success 
was not unexpected. Under the requirements of a 
new constitution, women already held a third of 
cabinet posts. The heads of the supreme court and 
the police are also women, as are the majority of 
the country's prison governors. 



Before 1994, women held only around one in 
five parliamentary seats. The genocide changed 
everything. When the killing ended there were 
twice as many women as men in Rwanda, and 
while the gap has since narrowed, more than a third 
of households are still headed by women. Women 
also make up 55% of the workforce and own about 
40% of businesses. 



55%, ^^^iS-t-dl^oyo^jf^ik. 



Aloisea Inyumba is a Tutsi former rebel fighter, 
who has been part of the 9 >Rwandan Patriotic 
Front-led (RPF) government since it overthrew 
the extremist Hutu regime in 1994 — serving first as 
Minister for Women and the Family, before moving 
to the gender and social affairs 10 >brief. She is now 
a senator in the upper house of parliament, and 
says that women began to u >exert political muscle 
partly as a means of survival. 



Aloisea Inyumba'g^jl: — ^SH]ffiJ5. 

(rpf) &^%c.$£$&mT&ii&m&w, & 



1) Tutsi etutsi] n. mm a, F&&mfi>&mtjtwvJ?&&m 

2) Kibuyc£*frJlB, ftT;*fl£i*H3P. &mW##jtt& 

3) chapel ftjaepl] n. 3i£m&& 

4) sanctuary [saerjktjuari] n. jB*8#r 

5) pogrom [pogram] n. ^Cfl5^ 

6) genocide ["d3eneu.said] n. Wit^'JM^clt^PS^r 

7) triumph t'traiamf] v. ffiW&ffl 



8) open ballot 

9) Rwandan Patriotic Front ^HE&^gHPi^. 

10) brief [bri:f]n.», ffiJI 

1 1) exert [ig'zait] v. 



The pessimist sees difficulty in every opportunity. The optimist sees 
the opportunity in every difficulty. —Winston Churchill 
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"After the genocide there were property disputes," she 
says, "so we worked on a strong family bill. For the first 
time the women of this country were given rights to inherit. 
Traditionally, if a woman married a man, the property 
belonged to him. If your husband died, the property would go to 
the ,2) in-laws. This bill has become a legal protection for families. 
Women can now inherit, women can own property. A girl child 
and a boy child have equal entitlement to inheritance." 

Another issue that women forced the government to 
,3 >address is rape. Sexual attacks were an 14 >integral part 
of the genocide, with local political leaders running what 
amounted to rape camps in some villages. The international 
,5 >tribunal for Rwanda — which l6 >tried some of the 
organisers and ,7) perpetrators of the killings — defined 
rape as an act of genocide under international law, if part 
of a systematic move to wipe out an ethnic group. Yet when 
it came to Rwanda's own law to punish genocide, rape was 
almost 18 >relegated to a relatively minor offence. The draft 
genocide law split offences into four categories, with sentences 
of death or life imprisonment for murder. But rape was 
placed in the lowest category, alongside offences such as 
,9) looting, with the draft law requiring only a light prison 
sentence or community service. Groups such as the Widows 
of the Genocide and Ibuka, the survivors' association, were 
outraged. Many Tutsi women who had been raped had been 
infected with HIV, while others bore the children of their 
attackers. "The women were not happy with that draft law," 
says Inyumba, and so "we advocated for a change. We 
regarded the genocide law as very important in ensuring 
that the issue of sexual abuse was taken seriously." 
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This transformation seems all the more unlikely 
given that it was 20 >engineered by what had been a 
male-dominated rebel group. But Inyumba says a 
focus on gender equality infused the RPF from the 
start because the party was focused on a broader 
rejection of discrimination of all kinds. 



SEA^F^Tteto. Inyumbaifc, 



Men have, on the whole, remained silent on the 
new laws. But Evarist Kalish MP, a member of the 
Liberal party and the chair of parliament's human 
rights committee, says that many men recognise 
that women may provide the best leadership. 



m E&S£A3fcifc#A4X#R#±JS$Evarist 

KaiishiA, ft£!3t£5tiAw. ^tt-dai^RTi^ 



"More than men, women are the victims of the 
war," says Kalish. "They have different priorities to 
those of men. They have more concern about issues 
related to violence in general, and gender-based 
violence in particular. Women have faced discrimina- 
tion so they want to put a stop to discrimination. All of 
this will contribute to preventing another genocide." 4" 



&%*&}%:mm, - Kalish, u m<nmvt 



12) in-law WfflS^ 

13) address [e'dres] v. M . Jtf-W 

14) integral ['intigral] adj. V3f£&WJrf?§Wtfi , SltfftJ 

15) tribunal [tn'bju:nl]n. 

16) try [trai] v. 7tT|n) 



17) perpetrator fp3:pitreit9] n. flJW^. f^Sff 

18) relegate to fctf!EJB : f 

19) loot[lu:t] v.ffe^. 

20) engineer [ l end3i , ni8]v.1?a, Jft&, &m 



Life is a train of moods like a string of beads; and as we pass through them they 
prove to be many colored lenses, which paint the world their own hue, and each shows 
us only what lies in its own focus. —Ralph Waldo Emerson 
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Blood from 




Traps Finnish Suspect 



■ From AFP 

Police in Finland believe they have caught a car-thief thanks to a DNA sample taken 
from a sample of his blood found inside a mosquito. 

Last June a car was stolen in Lapua, some 380 kilometres north of Helsinki(^;^:^-^p 
It was soon found near a railway station in Seinaejoki, about 25 kilometres from 
where it was stolen. 

"A police patroI(2^5&i£j@) carried out an inspection of the car and they noticed a 
mosquito that had sucked blood. It was sent to the laboratory for testing, which showed 
the blood belonged to a man who was in the police registers," inspector Sakari Palomaeki 
told AFP. 

The suspect, who has been interrogated^ fa]), has insisted he did not steal the car, 
saying he had hitchhiked(^®^) and was given a liftO*®^) by a man driving the car. 

Palomaeki said a prosecutor($s-^:#) would decide if the evidence was solid enough 
for charges to be pressed. 

Finnish police said it was rare for them to use insects to solve crimes, although they 
are interested in everything found at a crime scene. 

"It is not usual to use mosquitoes. In training we were not told to keep an eye on 
mosquitoes at crime scenes," Palomaeki said, laughing. 

"It is not easy to find a small mosquito in a car, this just shows how thorough the 
crime scene investigation was," he added. <$■< 

NYC Man SellslMEIEXSItnnlBBfor Popping Fans 

■ From AP 

A New York City man has designed a 
calendar that will drive Bubble 
Wrap(5gB£iS¥430 fanatics poppingOg^, M 
gO-mad. 

The Daily News of New York reports 
that Stephen Turbek is selling a poster-size 
calendar covered with the plastic bubbles. 
Customers can pop a bubble each day to 
mark the passage of time. 

The Brooklyn(^%5&:^, HH^fl^rriffi 
I^jSPEft — \K) man says he has sold thousands 
of Bubble Calendars. A handmade calendar 
with paper backing is available online for 
$30 and a plastic version costs $50. 

Turbek says it makes a perfect gift for 
obsessive people — as long as they don't pop 
the whole year on the first day they get it. <?• 
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FOR EVERY TIME A SEASON • fg*0&*rE9^ 




-KfrAo^nvifa-z;; fkM£-^tm&m, itmo-rnv)f^x.x r n ^^^^ 



The m Color at of 



Seasons 




The first sparrow of spring! The year beginning 
with younger hope than ever! The faint silvery 
'>warblings heard over the partially bare and moist 
fields from the 2) bluebird, the 3 >song sparrow, and 
the 4) redwing, as if the last flakes of winter tinkled 
as they fell! What at such a time are histories, 
chronologies, traditions, and all written revelations? 
The brooks sing carols and glees to the spring. The 
5) marsh hawk, sailing low over the meadow, is 



* 



1) warble [wo:bl] v. "V^. mm%\(t]MV*m 

2) bluebird fbluibaid] n. M*U5li 'Hr. f -lritm. 

3) song sparrow «M. fctf **MKfftWfe38*. ^ 



4) redwing (VedwiQ] n. t\'M¥k> - fWTWfl:»> 

5) marsh hawk ftftXfftjft. ifcW*! -fl'iti tf 
^5^95 (harrier) tfjfS** 



Pessimist: one who, when he has the choice of two evils^^), chooses both. —Oscar Wilde 
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already seeking the first slimy life that awakes. The 
sinking sound of melting snow is heard in all 6> dells, 
and the ice dissolves apace in the ponds. The grass 
flames up on the hillsides like a spring fire, as if the 
earth sent forth an inward heat to greet the returning 
sun; not yellow but green is the color of its flame — 
the symbol of perpetual youth, the grass-blade, like 
a long green ribbon, streams from the sod into the 
summer, checked indeed by the frost, but anon 
pushing on again, lifting its spear of last year's hay 
with the fresh life below. It grows as steadily as the 
rill oozes out of the ground. It is almost identical with 
that, for in the growing days of June, when the rills 
are dry, the grass-blades are their channels, and from 
year to year the herds drink at this s perennial green 
stream, and the mower draws from it 9) betimes their 
winter supply. So our human life but dies down to its 
root, and still puts forth its green blade to eternity. 



As every season seems best to us in its turn, so 
the coming in of spring is like the creation of Cosmos 
out of Chaos and the realization of the Golden Age. 






ummer 



Excerpt of Glories of the Storm 



■ By Nancy M. Peterson 





>0 m r~- * 



The first drops of rain are huge. They splat into 
the dust and imprint the windows with the 
individual signatures. They plink on the l0) vent pipe 
and plunk on the " patio roof. Leaves shudder under 
their weight before rebounding, and the sidewalk 
wears a coat of shiny spots. 
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The rhythm accelerates; plink follows plunk 
faster and faster until the sound is a roll of drums and 
the individual drops become an army marching over 
fields and rooftops. Now the first bolt of lightning 
stabs the earth. It is heaven's exclamation point. The 
storm is here! 




The rain now becomes a 12 >torrent, flung 
'^capriciously by a rising wind. Together they 
batter the trees and level the grasses. Water 
streams off roofs and out of rain spouts. It pounds 
against the window in such a steady wash that 
I am sightless. There is only water. How can so 
much fall so fast? How could the clouds have 
supported this vast weight? How can the earth 
endure beneath it? 



JUT, BRffirRW*. j&^^ttJBTKSiiBT 



Pacing through the house from window to 
window, I am moved to open-mouthed wonder. 
Look how the 14 >lilac bends under the assault, 
how the ,5) day lilies are flattened, how the hillside 
steps are a new-made waterfall! Now " hailstones 



m&mmm./A—^'& nation— 



6) dell [del] n. (OTi&tfWflO) 

7) anon [a'non] adv. 5C$iJ, 

8) perennial [pe'reniel] adj. EH^^HJrftj, zkAM 

9) betimes [bi'taimz] adv. RUi 



10) vent [vent] £Jbi8?l 

1 1) patio ['poitieu) n. 

12) torrent ('torent] n. &M, #Vifft 

13) capriciously [ke'pnfasli] adv. 



14) lilac Clailek] n. T&K 

15) day lily W^ttl^ 

16) hailstone ['heilsteun] n. M<®; 



Winning is a habit. Unfortunately, so is losing. — Vince Lombardi 
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thump upon the roof. They pounce white against 
the grass and splash into the puddles. I think of 
the vegetable garden, the fruit trees, the crops in 
the fields; but, thankfully, the hailstones are not 
enough in numbers or size to do real damage. Not 
this time. 




Autumn is easily my favorite time of the year. 
The days have cooled down, the leaves have 
turned yellow, and the world is busy preparing herself 
for winter. There's something magical about the clear 
17) brisk days, the first smell of the wood stove or the 
fireplace, the first frost, the canning of the late fruits 
and vegetables, the pumpkin and ,8 >cider stands on 
the roadways. 



m 



There is a harmony in autumn, and a ,9 >luster 
in its sky, which through the summer is not heard 
or seen. Fallen leaves lying on the grass in the 
November sun bring more happiness than the 
daffodils. School has started, and there's newness in 
the air. Even though the season is the 20 >precursor 
to winter, somehow, the world knows that winter 
is necessary, and the long preparation for the cold 
of winter — the preparation that is autumn — is a 
beautiful, necessary part of the world. 



^ W — W *n « #j H , 

x b 'm w m j&xt&imm 
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Autumn truly is what summer pretends 
to be: the best of all seasons. It is as glorious 
as summer is tedious; as subtle as summer is 
obvious; as refreshing as summer is wearying. 
Autumn seems like paradise. 

■ By Henry David Thorcau 
t 




We sleep, and at length awake to the still 
reality of a winter morning. The snow lies 
warm as cotton or down upon the windowsill; 
the broadened 2,) sash and frosted panes admit 
a dim and private light, which enhances the 
-'snug cheer within. The stillness of the morning 
is impressive. The floor creaks under our feet as we 
move toward the window to look abroad through 
some clear space over the fields. We see the roofs 
stand under their snow burden. From the eaves and 
fences hang 23) stalactites of snow, and in the yard 
stand 24 >stalagmites covering some concealed core. 
The trees and shrubs rear white arms to the sky on 
every side; and where were walls and fences, we 
see fantastic forms stretching in 25) frolic gambols 
across the dusky landscape, as if Nature had strewn 
her fresh designs over the fields by night as models 
for man's art. 



-tin iniA7»^, &wm&m. t&« 



17) brisk (brisk) adj. rSiSfft 

18) cider I'saida] n. 

19) luster ['lAStaJn.^. 0ft 



20) precursor [pn'k3:s9] n. 9tW. 

21) sash [see/] n. 

22) snug [snAg] adj. HgifflM 



23) stalactite ['staelaktaitj n. 

24) stalagmite [staelagmait] n. ^jff 

25) frolic ['frohk I adj. . & * ffl 



Science is what you know. Philosophy is what you don't know. 



— Bertrand Russell 
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Though winter is represented in the ''"almanac 
as an old man, facing the wind and 27 >sleet, and 
drawing his cloak about him, we rather think of 
him as a merry woodchopper, and warm-blooded 
youth, as 28 >blithe as summer. In winter we lead a 
more inward life. Our hearts are warm and cheery, 
like cottages under drifts, whose windows and 
doors are half concealed, but from whose chimneys 
the smoke cheerfully ascends. The imprisoning 
drifts increase the sense of comfort which the 
house affords, and in the coldest days we are 
content to sit over the 29 >hearth and see the sky 
through the chimney-top, enjoying the quiet and 
serene life that may be had in a warm corner by 
the chimney-side, or feeling our pulse by listening 
to the low of cattle in the street, or the sound of the 
30) flail in distant barns all the long afternoon. We 
enjoy now, not an Oriental, but a 31) Boreal leisure, 
around warm stoves and fireplaces, and watch the 
shadow of 32 >motes in the sunbeams. <$i< 



m m %ti m ^ — n ^ ^ m ^ » m & #i a 




26) almanac ['o:lmanaek] n. /ft^tS, 

27) sleet [sli:t]n. MS. MM 

28) blithe [blai6] adj. fgj&#j . ffi^M 



29) hearth (ha : 8] n. Strife®, 

30) flail [fleil]n.i£«Il, -fNT^GOJfcft 



31) boreal ['bainel] adj. jt^fftt 

32) mote [meut] n. ftfc& 
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Jgyejvr ^ll Seasons 



f A * & £ t 





mmmmjk 

By Sherry Gail Heim 



1) moonbeam [*mu:nbi:ml n. R % 

2) entwine [in'twain] v. 

3) fair [fee] adj. MM 



<77?? daps growing shorter 
Gttutumn nights growing cold 
(Some lay down beside me 
Stye's warm in our fold 

cSNxghts spent together 
Sn the firelight s glow 
<eR pillow, a wine glass 
Some music turned low 

So soon it is winter 
O&ith its chill and its cold 
tyour love is my blanket 
GRs the season unfolds 

QVly head nested nicely 
Sn your shoulder's hollow 
Soft kisses in ^moonbeams 
<e%nd all that will follow 

Gflie spring brings renewal 
GTo the soul and the earth 
St lightens the spirit 
Snto love, breathes new birth 

Some little pink roses 
tyou weave in my hair 
hissing my forehead 
<3Zs you 're placing them there 

Summer comes quickly 
J&ng days in the sun 
<£T skyfull of starlight 
GVbhen the daytime is done 

<£)ur thoughts so &entivined 
Seems there is nothing we lack 
GFrom deep in your soul 
S see my love reflect back 

Xjgp* is our season 
G&hether stormy or ^/wir 
G&e ve captured its rainbows 
Sn this heart that we share <$k 



There is no statement so absurd that no philosopher will make it. 



—Cicero 
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PRING 



It's Saturday morning, and she knows it is 
for sure because last night while her mother was 
getting her ready for bed she kept asking a whole 
lot of times until Mommy stopped reading the story 
and looked up at the ceiling so far that her eyes 
disappeared inside her head. Then she 1 squinched 
her mouth real tight and said one-word-at-a-time, 
"Oh, yessss. Tomorrow ... is ... Saturday." 




Saturday. The only day she wakes up all by 
herself and doesn't have to hurry up and get dressed, 
because there's nowhere she has to go. No school. 
No church. And guess what? Daddy doesn't go to 
work, and she gets to have him all to herself because 
Mommy always stays in bed till almost lunch time 
on Saturdays. 



M^tt! oft — tfj — ^JfeRTW — $t 
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Pretty soon the best smell will 
float up the stairs, and she'll tiptoe 
down to the kitchen and Daddy 
will be sitting at the table drinking 
coffee and reading a book. Quieter 
than a mouse, she'll sneak up behind 
him, cover his eyes and say, "Guess 
whoooo?" and he'll make a whole 
lot of wrong guesses before he gives 
up and acts so surprised that it's her. 
Then they'll sit together for the rest 
of the morning drinking coffee and 
eating donuts, reading ^Winnie the 
Pooh, telling knock-knock jokes, and 
talking about all kinds of stuff. 



rata, \*&±*mi&&}&i&wtG:m&m&im±&, 
^m&ttitfimm, vim-, "-m^nnm. — m? " 



-✓Tlx. 



UMMER 



"So, would you like to go for 
coffee or something?" 

"Or something?" she answers 
3 >flirtatiously, trying her best to 
sound 4) sultry and sexy like 5) Cher 
Bono, but sounding instead like 
Mama 6) Smurf. 

"That would be ... uh ... good 
too," he replies with a slow motion 
wink and the sexiest smile she's ever 
seen in her life. They both laugh 
and then stare at each other for a 
thousand years before he continues, 
"Listen, there's a poetry reading 
tonight at the 7 >Quad. Want to go? 
The coffee's outstanding." 

"And the poetry?" she asks, 
opting for her own voice this time. 




1L 




. .. 

v ^ mm 
■:<■* 




1) squinch[skwtntJ]v.flfjE. fflffi. 

2) Winnie the Pooh /J^gtftS. tiW±**«M«HJ»£— , 

3) flirtatiously [flar'teijosli] adv. 1Bi?Jfe 

4) sultry CsAltri] adj. R3$#J. 

5) Cher Bono 3}Jl • £lfc«IW&*as£lJM*H*«» 



®«&Sonny Bono. M]-ie»ttiit£tffBA 
mk, 1975^-A3«5Sfi 

6) Smurf jffiffim. 1958^* tbfiJ(lt«iBi^PeyoS5t^A^I^ 

7) quad [kwDd] n. ^rgai. *R 



Intuition does not in itself amount to^^F) knowledge, yet cannot 
be disregarded by philosophers and psychologists. —Corliss Lamont 
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By the time the poetry reading is over she 
knows he's a vegetarian who can't stand 8 >ketchup 
on anything ever, he isn't quite so shy once he's 
got a half kilo of caffeine 9 >under his belt, and he 
has an amazing sense of humor. At one point she 
laughs so hard her coffee spurts out her nose, but 
after his ,0 >affable response to her Mama Smurf 
" impersonation, she knows it's no big deal. She 
doesn't have to try to impress this guy at all. She 
can just be herself. 



4k, i&WMmf&i&i&i&me.. 



She also knows he's an English major and 
exceptionally talented poet who digs the 12 >Moody 
Blues, weeps every time he hears Elton John's Your 
Song, and never has nor never will do any kind 
of sports other than ping pong and maybe some 
volleyball at the beach. And she knows absolutely 
without a doubt for sure that this is the guy she 
wants in her bed drinking coffee, laughing, and 
reciting poetry to her till almost lunch time on lazy 
Saturday mornings for the rest of her life. 



A 



UTUMN 



No matter how hard she tried, she couldn't get 
any more information out of her daughter. 




"Let's meet for coffee Saturday morning, 
okay. Mom? Listen, don't worry. It's good news. 
I just don't want to tell you over the phone. It's 
too good!" 

It took her nearly all week to figure it out but 
once she did, she realized it couldn't be more 
obvious. They've been dropping hints ever since 
her son-in-law became Chief Administrator of the 
place. What was it? Sunny Acres? Something- 
Meadows? Whatever. A "happenin' retirement 
community for seniors" is how he describes it. 
Oh, please. 



at&n-m, »w&7, mwt$t 

#)<> Aft, m=6! 



"We've got an apartment with your name 
on it, Mom!" They keep joking. Not funny. Not 
one bit funny. They'll be living in it themselves 
before I ever will, she thought, as she grabbed 
her car keys to go meet her daughter. No way 
would she ever even consider leaving her home. 
Not a chance. It was all she had left of Michael 
and their years together. Oh, such wonderful 
years! His laughter still alive in every room, his 
books, their garden, the ocean. Coffee on the 
desk at sunrise, long walks on the beach. Oh, no. 
Absolutely not. 



"So, tell me, what exactly is this BIG 
surprise?" she asks in a voice that would make 
her 13) assertiveness training instructor proud. 

Her daughter smiles, takes a deep breath and 
says, "Are you sure you're ready?" 

"Ready as I'll ever be," she answers, bracing 
herself. 

"Okay. Here goes ... STAN AND I ARE 
GOING TO EUROPE!!" 



That's it? That's the surprise? They're NOT 
packing her off to a retirement community? She 
sits motionless, staring straight ahead. 



8) ketchup I'ketjsp] n. pgMBS&tf 

9) under one's belt <{!> SSfcBt^ ffi 

10) affable ['arfebl] adj. fllflg nBfcM 

11) impersonation [im.paisa'neif an] n. 



12) Moody Blues tftfiB&$&&, flJ&^OtHiSoO 

13) assertivcncss training gfiM>9&&}ll|*£}£ 



Stripped of ethical rationalizations and philosophical pretensions, a crime 
is anything that a group in power chooses to prohibit. —Freda Adler 
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"Mom? Are you okay, Mom?" her daughter 
asks nervously. 

"I'm ..." she 14 >stammers. "Oh, I'm fine. Oh, 
how wonderful! I ... I couldn't be happier for 
you. When? For how long?" 

"I'll tell you all the details in a minute," 
her daughter answered, "But first I'd really like 
to ask a favor. Um ... do you think maybe you 
could keep the dog for us?" 



w, 



NTER 



It's Saturday morning, and she knows it 
is for sure because there's nothing on TV but 
cartoons, and the groundskceper isn't out there 
15) mowing the lawn or tending the roses. What's 
his name? George? Greg? Nice young man. 
Loves her lemon bars. 



tote* 



She didn't sleep well last night, but it 
doesn't matter. Today's going to be a good day 
anyway. Her granddaughter Jenny Rebecca, or is 
it Emily? Whichever. One of them will be here 
pretty soon to take her out to lunch. Beautiful 
girls they are. One named after a poet and one 
after a song. 
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knock-knock jokes "mmv WfM 

&m-^&&®&to&?ftUtfi)1C3 t -Mft. "Knock-knock" , £##tr«] 

"Who's there?" , ttftlEye, mfsZsXmgft "Eye who?" (M/5-*J 

M&& / i*m&.&iiM!g>mm2i&toi&Jf , $P&tfflifffiifcIce-cream 0 EtjTlcetoSt^r&S-TEye, 
£pfnEye££*#i=F, JTOu:#JA&fim&*r. 

^|J: A: Knock-knock. B: Who's there? 

A: When. B: When who? 

A: Wendy is my best friend. 



"You're going to love the cafe\ Grandma," she 
told her when she called last night to remind her 
what time to be ready. "It's a new little place near 
the boardwalk, right around the corner from that 
little antique shop. Maybe we can even take a walk 
on the beach." 



It was such a gorgeous morning. Maybe she 
would be able to walk for a bit. Oh, how she loved 
walking at the beach. How hard it was to give up 
the house. She missed it so. But living in Sunshine 
Meadows wasn't nearly so bad as she thought. 
Beautiful gardens. Lovely people. Lots of new 
friends. The food was quite good. She really didn't 
like to cook that much anymore. And she certainly 
was a lot safer. Not a chance she'd be on the floor 
for more than five minutes before someone would 
be here to help her if she fell again. Lots of folks 
around all the time. And her granddaughters make 
sure she gets to see the ocean at least twice a month. 
Wonderful girls. 



The books are all ready to go. She put them 
in one of those l6) newfangled wrapping paper 
bags and set it by the door so she wouldn't forget. 
Emily? Jenny? Whichever one is coming today 
asked to borrow them. She's doing a poetry reading 
at her college next week and wants to include a few 
of Michael's poems. She's such a gifted poet. Her 
grandfather would be so proud. <$■< 



14) stammers Cstaems] v. PP£, *&t£EBJfei& 

15) mow (maul v. 



16) newfangled Cnju:.feerjgld) adj. fftftJM 



A fool's brain digests philosophy into folly(;&tS;), science into superstition, 
and art into pedantry ( 15 —George Bernard Shaw 
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1M1 



Emma Clippinger has recently gotten off a 24-hour 
flight from Africa, and she commands the stage 
of a Manhattan boardroom without the slightest 
sign of '>jet lag. Clippinger, a junior at 2 >Brown 
University, is delivering a PowerPoint presentation 
to a panel of executives at the investment banking 
firm 3 >JPMorgan. On the screen behind her is a 
photograph of Rwanda, showing 4) verdant fields 
of bananas and corn. The scene may look healthy, 
but it's not, the 22-year-old tells the executives. The 
banana and corn crops are so dominant in that nation 
that many Rwandans get too much 5 >starch and not 
enough other nutrients. "This," she says confidently, 
"is the picture we're trying to change." 

Clippinger is a passionate and 6 >resourceful 
young woman 7 >poised to make her mark on 
the world. What Clippinger wants from them is 
charitable funding to support Gardens for Health 
International, a nonprofit venture she co-founded 
with Emily Morell, a junior at Yale, that aims to 
improve the nutrition of HIV- 8 >positive Rwandans 
by helping them diversify their diets, making the 
y) antiretroviral drugs they take more effective. 



■ By Liza Mundy 
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What the bankers want from Clippinger is 
something more complicated and long-term. Simply 
put, they want her to like them. They want her to be 
their 10) emissary by returning to college and telling 
classmates how globally oriented and " civic-minded 
JPMorgan seems. And if she likes them enough to 
apply for a summer internship or a full-time job after 
she graduates next year, they want that, too. But if she 
chooses not to do all or any of those things, there are 
other promising candidates who might. At the bank 
this morning are about 30 students organized into 10 
teams. Each team will ,2 >pitch a charitable endeavor, 
and the winning project will be awarded $25,000. The 
finalists were chosen from more than 100 projects 
submitted by students around the world as part of 
what JPMorgan calls its Good Venture Competition, 
a contest for undergraduates that is part genuine 
philanthropic giveaway, part recruiting n 'gimmick. 

For a relatively small investment, the JPMorgan 
execs have assembled before them some of the most 
desirable potential 14 >hires in the world. In addition 
to teams from Stanford, Harvard, Columbia and other 
15) blue-chip universities, there are entrants from 
England and Ireland. These 1 'standouts were asked 
to submit resumes along with their project packets, 
and Clippinger's, which is typical, shows the depth 
of their achievements. Clippinger is a developmental 
studies and comparative literature double major who 
has spent time not only in Rwanda but also France 
and ,7 >Senegal. She captains the Brown varsity 
1 equestrian team, worked as a production assistant 



1) jet lag mn&BU&L, BtHtf 

2) Brown Univcrsily ftglJA^. ^W3K*»**fl9 "»# 

3) JPMorgan %\mfilXM&®Wr, &*fc-T-18384f.. & 

4) verdant Iva:dent] adj. &mtf). WWJ 

5) starch [sta:tj] n. j&Jffr 

6) resourceful [ri'soisful] adj. &®$>%W). 

7) (be)poisedtofifiH-f?(l&*f (ftfc) 

8) positive Cpozotiv] adj. <E> Rift ft. ^WWlii, 

9) antirctroviral [aenti.retrdu'vairal] adj. <K> tii'&tt vttfo 



10) emissary I'emisan) n. i'JM 

1 1) civic-minded ifi&&.|>A { J. 

12) pilch [pitjjv. (^iEiUfj«r) mt, mm 

13) gimmick ['gimik) n. ftffi. tfefffi 

14) hire ['haia] n. MtW. Wll 

is) blue-chip mmm. izmmmznti 

16) standout [staendautj n. {♦tUlWA^. tt^^Jjffi^ 

17) Senegal (.senigo:l| n. H-*— M*. i£ 

18) equestrian [i kwestnen] adj. ^#ftt. 3$>fWj 



The hunger for facile(>£ii5ffr) wisdom is the root of all false philosophy. —George Santayana 
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Aft:?* 3 * 



3c mi 



on I9 >Martin Scorsese's 77*<? Departed, interned with 
the Clinton Foundation in Africa, and speaks fluent 
French and Wolof, which is spoken in Senegal. 

The frenzy to hire these 20 >prodigies is called "the 
war for talent." And, as well qualified as this group 
seems to be, the graduates' appeal also lies in the fact 
that they'll be paid less than more experienced workers 
would be. A recruiting event can no longer be just a 
recruiting event. Instead, it must be a competition — an 
21) extravaganza where students ^showcase their 
smarts and competitive instincts, and companies try to 
sell themselves, presenting their missions as unique, 
their workdays as exciting. Last spring, Google invited 
23 >UC Berkeley and Stanford students to the "Google 
Games," a day of puzzle-solving, 24 >Lego-building, 
sports and a trivia competition. It's all designed, 
according to the Google spokesman, to "familiarize 
students with Google and our corporate culture of 
collaboration and 25 >relishing challenges." 

There are some hopeful signs for the Gardens 
of Health women. During a break, one of the judges 
compliments them not only on their presentation, but 
on their resumes. "Nice 26) GPAs!" he says. 

It should be pointed out that not every student 
feels 27 >coveted and wined and dined. The hiring 
process is competitive for applicants as well as 
employers, who are 28 >drumming up recruits but 
ultimately must select among them. And because it's 
relatively easy to apply online, employers end up 
29 >awash in resumes, forced to look at bottom-line 
figures such as GPAs. 

"The emphasis on grades when you get 
that many applications is enormous," says Gia 
Mor6n, spokeswoman for 30 >Goldman Sachs, 
where just 6 percent of applicants are awarded 
summer internships. The company also looks for 
teamwork and leadership, as evidenced by club 
officer positions. 



mw&mtttfij*im£m& k a 
m ^ii^^n^^fcB^^p. 

Googlej^AQWA^MG^'J 
^^P^rlB^S^^^^^^p "Google 

i2M&>£2ftc, Google-2^ Ai#^ 

Google, TM&wm^mnft&t&jji)} 
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And for some, that competition is dispiriting. 
"Your diploma means nothing; even though you 
went to 32> William and Mary, there's a lot of people 
who went to Yale, who went to Harvard," sighs a 
young woman named Nosheen. "There's too much 
competition!" Her life sometimes feels like one long 
competition in which she is always 33 >up against 
some better-qualified "millennial. But others 
relish the competition. "It's fun to compete even 
if you don't win. Though winning is better," says 
Nimit Mehta, a Columbia student with a double 
major in engineering management systems and 
electrical engineering, who is part of the Good 
Venture team that aspires to bring 35 >hydroelectric 
power to rural India. 



it A >£ « . M 'ffc$A:*tJp^.hfr 

*&m&im&ix:m$L 4 *i&, "2£^a>& 

fl^Jim^QEfenXMlttSSl^'feo -fife 




19) Martin Scorsese Mi J' • JffiftJKJff. ^ V/rjii. fttfH 
The Departed ( f A;f"JifiH2> > ^^IS" 

20) prodigy lprodid3i) n. HJiM A. X^l . rfM 

21) cxiravagan/a leks.traeva'gaenza) n. {&>Jf. If&jlH- 

22) showcase I'JeukeisI v. J(£/j< 

23) UC Berkeley 36MJ!niffl*#ffl««*>tt. G'JilH"l868*|-:. 

24) Lego JJi *riW£M ^ftl^JAJl.'u'.W 

25) relish [VeliJ] v. ffcfc 

26) GPA abbr. grade point average & 'K-ttjricfft. ttfMJU: 

r/- * ffi g I IJ & iftgj K W 6 * '/> . Ui 



fjigradc point index 



27) coveted I kAvitid] adj. ^ AmMtt). 4AttSBM 

28) dnimupW'(#. aM'jNtt 



29) awash [awojl adj. fiiWu £KM 

30) Goldman Sachs XMMftSj, •*8i«t$ttHjN id: 

ttit/ . 1869<|-:frJ >>. JWj^nfttfc 

31) dispiriting (dis'pintiQl adj. LhAttL&ffil 

32) William and Mary l!|ICollegc of William and Mar>' £ 

M&UkBhM&ISL. OOSJS J 1693<|-:. g#|AJ9f£&ffi 

33) up against jfl M J'J . ifll *J 

34) millennial (mi'lemall n. Tfft-I-. tt'lUftTM -ft, 
Ui»^;Gencration Y (Y|U;K) . i&ft&1982*(S£ 

35) hydroelectric I'haidrailektnkl adj. 7k/l'/x"tifft 



Philosophy consists very largely of one philosopher arguing that all others are jackassesCfil/R). He 
usually proves it, and I should add that he also usually proves that he is one himself. — H. L. Mencken 




It is 3 p.m., and all the presentations are finished. 
The collective projects were overwhelming. "You're 
all winners," says one judge, Alex Lynch, JPMorgan's 
vice chairman for investment banking, "The work you 
are all doing and the causes you help, that work is very 
powerful." Then he begins to announce the 36 >runners- 
up: the 37 >dashing young men from Dublin who want to 
help homeless addicts; the project to help Brazilian school- 
children. The only people still sitting in the audience are the 
Gardens for Health women. They've won. "Congratulations 
to Gardens for Health!" Lynch announces. 

Standing on 38 >Park Avenue after the competition, 
the Columbia students say that they would certainly 
consider interning with JPMorgan. As for the Gardens 
for Health women: one of the Yale students, Julie 
Carney, a senior, will receive recruiting inquiries from 
JPMorgan. But she, like Clippinger, plans at least 
in the short term to pursue a career in philanthropy 
rather than investment banking. Still, they head back 
to Brown and Yale with a very positive impression of 
JPMorgan, which they will be happy to share with their 
classmates. So the bank, ultimately, is a winner, too. <$■< 

36) mnncr-up WW. WMKk 

37) dashing ['daejiq] adj. !»;&3feS*tt 

38) Park Avenue «3K^«f, 3SfflfflftmW— 



i$t , " m fn ftff&ftx As w m w m 

— SB*f€M^«^*ft^«^T* mm 
fa jit, &%Lnmfemfa±&i&mn 
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OUT THERE * WiQtM 



Maisie 




mmmmk 

■ By Mike Carter 



We flew across the Chilean Altiplano until, like 
the world had been bleached, there lay ahead 
of us nothing but white. 2) FIamingos looked on. We 
passed through the Valley of the Moon as the light 
faded and the sun went through its "valedictions, 
washing the rocks 4) vermilion then gold then 
5) ochre. In the distance, a string of cartoon 
volcanoes, perfect 6 >calderas, and beyond, the High 
Andes, the brilliant white 7) bonnets fading to grey. 



pa. mmmf&M96&, 

lJj >S« h& m * B * ^fe . 



1) bike [baik]n. fi£*£2£ 

2) flamingo [fla miQgau] n. *.?Jl^; . 33€M*Ifei&A&& 

3) valediction fvaelidikjan] n. 

4) vermilion (va'miljan] n. (=vcmiillion) 



5) ochre fauka] n. 

6) caldcra [kael'diara] n. jklll P 

7) bonnet [ bonit] n. . W?, iZSLtelliM 



The philosophy of one century is the common sense of the next. —Henry Word Beecher 33 
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We rolled into 8 >San Pedro de Atacama, kicking 
up a trail of dust. It's the 9 >Dodge City of one's 
imagination, a l0) Paramount ">backlot come to life, 
albeit with internet cafes and 12) poncho shops. Upon 
entering a door I was surprised to find that there was 
actually a restaurant beyond, and not just wooden 
,3) joists holding up the walls. We ordered some 
food. ,4) Tamales and 15) llama steaks and beer that 
came in litre bottles. I was loving South America. In 
the middle of the room was an ,6 >open fire. Above it 
a large circular hole in the ceiling, through which we 
gazed at the stars like diamonds. I asked the waiter 
what happened when it rained. It doesn't, he said. 



\ v -k w&m ft *h n . at'frwm is 



Then we were off to Argentina. Climbing slowly 
at first, more llamas, then some weird-looking rabbits 
the size of ,7) wallabies, and then some things that 
looked like ""alpacas. Still climbing. Then suddenly 
there was nothing. No scrub, no cactus. Just an 
endless plain with the High Andes 19) cradling and 
20) looming over it, like a 21 proscenium arch. The 
motorbike's 22 >console flashed alarmingly. Minus 
two. Minus four. Minus six. That's the ground 
temperature. At 80 mph on a motorcycle it's more 
like minus 30. I had my heated grips on, but I 
could have been clutching 23 >vials of 24) magma and 
still I wouldn't have felt them. Still, it could have 
been worse. To fight off 25) oedemas and to keep 
myself from slipping into a 26) hypothermic coma, I 
repeated my 27) mantra: "This is not a holiday it's an 
adventure; this is not a holiday..." The border with 
Argentina lay somewhere up ahead. I just hoped that 
they had the blankets ready. 



«#l_t*&S&. 3&SfcSg^7, mfa^zi— 
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Shortly, we were plunging down again, every 100-metre drop 
bringing air more 28) syrupy and rich; every degree of temperature 
raised bringing back the real prospect that one day I might be able 
to straighten my fingers again. We pulled over at a caf£ for coffee. 
Having coffee in Argentina after being in Chile should be the first 
thing one does. For coffee in Chile means a 29) sachet of Nescafe 
and 3()) tepid water producing a 3,) lumpy 32) glop of extraordinary 

33) vileness. While in Argentina, it involves a loving process of 

34) alchemy with freshly crushed beans and warmed milk and an 
end product of such 35> ambrosial ecstasy that you instinctively 
close your eyes as it slides down your throat and sigh loudly. 



lUT, BS#@~F*t100 



* An >s tB as & m m 



8) San Pedro dc Atacama Zkmm^%9 } W, fa^mitW®, 

9) Dodge City jfi?Jfft£, ^g«i^»rWffl®J?P-$r!r , MW&±G£ 

10) Paramount Paramount Pictures Corporation {M^-W^Wi: 

11) backlot['baeklot]n. ( WMftTM) *hM)& 

12) poncho (pontjauj n. ffimt&m., — ^IHJ-JF^ 

p. #fit/**MA 

13) joist [d 3 oist] n. ffl#£im&«T£&lft*fc 

14) tamale [ta'maili] n. (STOW) i^Mfa-Qte^, «j*^Wtte 

15) llama fla: ma] n. SHE 

16) open fire nmm-i. mim feKM'X, trnx. &as? 

17) wallaby fwolabi] n. 'Jv&lR 

18) alpaca (al'peeka] n. -#«3^^nf9?L^. AtfffiJKW 



19) cradle ['kreidl] v. 

20) loom [lu:m] v. 

21) proscenium [prau'simiam] n. 

22) console [ken'saul] n. & . 

23) vial IVaiel] n./Jv8fc$#E 

24) magma fmaegme] n. 

25) oedema [i:'di:me] n. <[£> y)cW . f^W 

26) hypothermic [.haipau'83:mik] adj. {fciflii'ffiiftj 

27) mantra ['mAntra] n. 5ti§ 

28) syrupy [strapi] adj. tmmfcWmM, 

29) sachet [saa/ei] n. /Jn-SS 

30) tepid ['tepid] adj. , ifi&ftj 

31) lumpy Cl/\mpi] adj. £$fettftfti, ffi*5M 

32) glop [glop] n. 

33) vileness [vailnis] n. *tK. 

34) alchemy faelkimi] n. Jfi/j , 

35) ambrosial [eembreuzjel] adj. ##ft<J . ^S'l^^M 



MetaphysicsC^/ 1 ) is a dark ocean without shores or lighthouse, 
strewn^^ ) with many a philosophic wreck. — Immanuel Kant 
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We spent the next few days riding through 
northwest Argentina. First down 36) intestinal 37) tracts 
of roads — the kind of roads that fill bikers' winter 
dreams — that wound their way around bald, crumpled 
hills that changed colour at every bend — green, pink, 
yellow, even aquamarine — like your TV being 
v,) on the blink. Then along ^arid valleys of sandstone, 
with fluted 4I) columns like giant organ pipes and 
eroded rocks forming fantastical sculptures. 



^fa#: ^m* n*L. 



We rode along the Valley of the Butterflies, 
millions of them forming fluttering clouds that we 
passed through, like riding in a 42) kaleidoscope. 
Down from the mountains, we hit the plains. 
Mile after mile of vineyards, then brilliant yellow 
tobacco crops, their leaves drying on the walls 
of the 43) pueblos we passed through, each with a 
44) whitewashed church and a dusty football pitch, 
the twin obsessions of Argentina. We rode along 
highways so straight and so long that a 20-degree 
bend constituted extreme sport; past the pigs and 
the horses and the donkeys and the chickens that 
seemed to wander around the 45) Pampas at will, as 
if Argentina was one giant 46) free-range farm. 
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My last day with the group was spent in 
47) Alta Gracia. The day after they would be 
heading off to Buenos Aires, where they'd started 
their trip five weeks and 5,000 miles before. 
That night, as on every night in Argentina, we 
dined in a fine restaurant. The food was washed 
down, as ever, with wine that felt so 48) sublime 
on the tongue it seemed a crime to swallow it. 

The group talked about the trip, recalled the 
roads and the 49) spills and the 50) near misses and 
the things they had seen which would stay with 
them forever. For this had been an adventure, 
not a holiday; exposed and vulnerable on a 
bike, a part of the landscape through which you 
travel, it brings a real feeling of achievement, 
of movement, of survival. Driving a car is like 
watching a movie; riding a motorcycle is like 
being in one. 



2£ pa & — m jgM #j mm — ^ m «e 
5ooo^m&m.mwim : &mm.m&&)<> 

— mntt.. 

tfr^nj^TfttSSai^^E— its, ^MS^- gp 



36) intestinal [in'testml] adj. Btfy , SSffl^Jg#S&W^fflSJffi 

37) tract [traektjn. itfe^, Jfcfifc 

38) aquamarine [.aekweme'rirn] n. j^J&fe, M£k(*L 

39) on the blink <*UHk &%ffi. %T 

40) arid [aerid] adj. £#rW , 

41) column ['kolem] n. Effltt, 

42) kaleidoscope [ke'laidaskaup] n. ^ftfSI , I^TJftMfe^ 

43) pueblo [pueblau] n. 3J&£AfKl*fj£. EP#£Att£E#J©& 

44) whitewashed (waitwoft] adj. Jfl . ft 



45) Pampas [pfempez] n. »ite»r¥lK. fg&tHWfff 
»M*:*JR, M««WB»ll|Jf5rJi#SJW*3g 
+«f«P, ®^1610^S 

46) free-range 8 E&J&M 

47) Alta Gracia WfaV&l&tilMWft , FINRgfM; 

48) sublime [sa'blaim] adj. ±2fe#j , ifc&M 

49) spill [spit] n. WT 

50) near miss ^iJ&liWfift 



■ 



I can think of nothing less pleasurable than a life devoted to pleasure. 



—John 0. Rockefeller 
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By Priscilla Ahn 



little girl 
GRlone in my little world 
G\X?ho dreamed of a little homejor me 
J played pretend bertveen the trees 
<e%ndjed my housequests bark and leaves 
<&lnd laughed in my pretty bed of qreen 



# iS. • *t — -5- a 2, 46 J. J. *& # 

^ * yjl *}• 3i ti) J*, il 

# ita-*^ & # . — «fe 'tt. 

^ * «t - 4^ * *§• 



Shad a dream 
Qliat 9 couldjlyjrom the highest swinq 

Shad a dream 

Igtig walks in the dark 
GTlirough woods grown behind the park 
5 asked Qod who 5'm supposed to be 
Qlie stars smiled down on me 
Qod answered in silent reverie 
3 said a prayer and Jell asleep 



x *. <t at * . 

A rSJ Jt. * A A * A. <+ £ £ 
Z *L-% Mi 3C it 4* |$ £ 
X ^ -i. y^L ® 
*M>r *4 . 4£ ,6 v£ v£ **- 
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— -to. ^.^.^LJf- 
^ — * v£ <«- C £ . j*#Jltt 



4t * <f — # ft <$r 



fc&<i*-#'$jHfe. 2006-f-, PriscillaiM']&*f T—fcfl.&EP, #£2007-*-#,#&*$Blue Note'S % , 2008-^ 
&#T At*-^-#A Good 

Priscilla Ahn^i-S'J'ftSm^-, 

/*f*-f-;K "Dream" MMHt Jt ffi 

— Nr^£*k&-S-£ Wriscilla Ahn 

iJL> Priscilla Ahnffl ^eH£ 6t.£ 6 "Dream" MV 
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I've never been the one to raise my hand 
That was not me, and now that's who I am 
Because of you, I am standing tall 
My heart is full of endless gratitude 
You were the one, the one to guide me through 

Now I can see 
And I believe it's only just beginning 

*This is what we dream about 
But the only question with me now 
Is do I make you proud? 
Stronger than I've ever been now 
Never been afraid of standing out 
But do I make you proud?* 

I guess I've learned to question is to grow 
That you still have faith is all I need to know 
I've learned to love myself in spite of me 
And I've learned to walk the road that I believe 

Repeat * 

#.iMa4*, — X *\lf-& 

=*. fH & & <6 
4s *ti A — ^ fa *. 
-it** jfc *4 * 
* A ^ & *b *X |fe it » 

-fa S •ih'fd-^ *\ ft ? * 
4$ to** ^ *L -fe'^ssfc * 4*> <ft >£>-*p 
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■ By Taylor Hicks 



Everybody needs to rise up 
Everybody needs to be loved 
To be loved 

**This is what we dream about 
But the only question with me now 
Is do I make you, do I make you proud?** 



& 4& <6 
4& 4k»^L A — *t m 




■■■■I 



But the only question & fy. — M. Q A. 

Is do I make you proud? ^A#*MMM * *7 

Stronger than I've ever been &L£.«S& 4 tb>xu.jL39>. 

Never been afraid... Oh... ^pJl-^-Ki «fc 

Oh... 

This is what we dream about isLi&A.^n # & <& 

But the only question 43 — ^ ^ 

Is do I, do I? ^^.s, 

Stronger than I've ever been ^ >;< jt % 

Do I make you proud? ^ ^ 5 & ^ ^ ft] ^ , 
Do I? 



<|r Repeat 



Taylor Hicksffl £ T'HS E %/N , M 

tttt. *WTaylor±fM)Ik¥, ffil*I3ife 
Wfa&**:£#rPercy Sledge^ *| ftjfc. 2006 
felt, ^Hi-Its ngJ^jM^^^^ifefiDc 

Make You Proud— ^tf7fiES±^HBillboard 
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By Roger Dean Kiser 





wuiimiiiffl/// 

^ ..... ^ 





I cannot honestly say that there was ever a 
time that I went hungry when I lived in that 
orphanage in "Jacksonville, Florida. I mean, I 
wish there had been more to eat at times, and 
there were times when my stomach sure growled 
a lot at nighttime. 

One day our second grade class at Spring 
Park School was released early because of a 2 >fire 
drill. As I walked back to the orphanage, about 
a block away from the school, I saw a woman 
standing on her front lawn eating a sandwich. I 
stopped and stood there looking at her. 

"Can I help you?" she asked me. 

"Just looking at that sandwich," I replied. 

"Would you like a sandwich?" she asked me. 

"Yes, Ma'am. I guess," I said. 

She walked back into her house and within a 
minute had come back out holding a sandwich in 
her hand. 



7, ^M3|t#±* = B/m. 
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"Here," she said, handing me the sandwich. 
I raised the sandwich to my mouth and I took 
a bite. 

I could feel my eyes roll back into my head as 
I tasted the wonderful treat. 

"This is very good. What is it?" I asked her. 

"It is a meat sandwich," she told me. 

"We don't get much meat at the Children's 
Home Orphanage," I told her. 

"If you ever get hungry for meat you can come 
by here," she told me, as she walked back into her 
house and closed the door. 



/a o 



I slowly walked back to the orphanage eating 
the sandwich and making sure that my mouth was 
clean so that no one would know that I had eaten a 
meat thing. 

The next day after school I once again walked by 
her house to see if she was there. Sure enough she saw 
me and invited me in to eat another meat sandwich. 

As I sat at her dining room table I noticed that 
she had a large black bird locked in a cage at the 
far end of the room. 

"Is that a big, black eagle bird?" I asked her. 

"No. That is a talking crow," she told me. 

"Birds can't talk," I told her, wrinkling up my 
forehead in amazement. 

"Oh yes they can," she advised me. 

"How can birds talk like human beings?" I 
asked her. 

"You just have to say the exact same things to 
them over, and over, and over every day and that 
is how they learn to talk," she said. 

Everyday for almost six months I would 
come by her house to eat a meat sandwich before 
returning to the orphanage. When I would knock 
on her door she would always say, "Just a moment. 
I am covering the bird cage." 



terns Atammaz 7 — m m m sttsra . 



i) Jacksonville $km®%? sL&wmmmft 



2) fire drill m>XW>l 



History is Philosophy teaching by examples. — Thucydides 
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All the times that I went there I 
never did hear that bird ever speak a 
single word. When I asked her why the 
bird would never talk she told me that 
birds would not speak when their cage 
was covered with a cloth. 

One day I came by her house and 
I knocked on her door, but no one 
answered. Slowly I opened the door 
and I called out to her. Again no one 
answered. I slowly walked into the 
kitchen and I saw a meat sandwich 
sitting on the table. Beside the sandwich 
was a note telling me that she could not 
be there and that I was to eat the sandwich 
and then lock her door when I left. 

After I finished my sandwich I put 
my plate in the sink and started toward 
the front door. As I turned back around to 
see if I had cut off the kitchen light I saw 
the covered bird cage in the living room. 

Slowly, I walked over to the cage 
and I peeked underneath the cloth. 
Suddenly, the cloth fell from the cage 
and onto the floor. The large black bird 
started jumping up and down, its wings 
throwing bird seed in every direction. 
My little heart was beating ninety 
miles an hour, inside my chest. All of a 
sudden the bird just stopped dead in 
its tracks and screamed, at the top of 
its voice, "There's that darn kid again. 
There's that darn kid again." 

I grabbed the cloth and threw it back 
over the bird cage as fast as I could and 
then I ran out the front door. When I 
got outside I looked all around real, real 
good. But I didn't see no darn kid. <$■< 

44 CRAZY ENK 
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My mother taught me the value of humor, 
especially when it comes to laughing at 
yourself/' my father told a group of 80 family 
members and friends. Was this a memorial 
service? In a way, it was — with one exception: 
my dad's mother was sitting in the front, alive 
and well. And smiling even. 

The occasion was my grandmother's 80th 
birthday party. Family and friends from all 
corners of the globe had gathered to celebrate 
her life — one of my cousins flew in from 
France, another was there from Nepal, and 
others had traveled from all over the United 
States. Four generations were represented, 
from my grandmother on down to her 
great-grandson. My grandmother's oldest living 
school friend was even able to make it. 



1) memorial service i£i, ! di^. i£i'K**< 



Philosophy is at once the most sublime^ and the most trivial of human pursuits. —William James 
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The last time I had seen many of these people was at 
my grandfather's memorial service several years ago. At 
his service, I was moved to hear their stories about my 
grandfather and how much he meant to them. Of course, the 
stories would have meant even more if my grandfather had 
been there to hear how much he was loved and appreciated. 

But this time, at my grandmother's party, things were 
different: we were 2 >reveling in sharing our stories of and love 
for this amazing person — who had made such a difference in 
all our lives — while she is still with us. 

Our immediate family acted as hosts and hostesses, 
greeting partygoers and helping them answer questions to 
the "Did-you-know-this-about-Jean?" quiz that served as an 
3) icebreaker. Before long, the stories were flowing. "Did 
you know Jean played the piano?" I overheard one friend 
ask another. "Hmmm, that must have been before she got 
4 >arthritis," the other replied. "Actually, she used to make 
up songs on the piano for me when I was a little girl," I 
interjected. "Once when I was five, I pointed to a picture in 
a book of Christmas 5 >carols and asked her to play it. She 
proceeded to play and sing a festive and fun song that did 
indeed match that picture, and I loved it — not knowing at the 
time that she had made it up 6) on the spot." 




^.H#_t, — tJJ#R^|B]T: 
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My grandmother's friends who didn't know 
each other previously were chatting with one another 
7) lightheartedly . My grandmother and her oldest 
friend were giggling like schoolgirls. In place of tears 
streaming down our faces, like at my grandfather's 
memorial service, there were smiles as we moved 
about the room. And when it came time to sing some 
of my grandmother's favorite songs, it was done with 
8> merriment rather than sadness and regret. 

My grandmother's one birthday request, 
besides having all her children, grandchildren, and one 
great-grandchild present, was to have photographs 
taken of the whole family on this happy occasion. Since 
the photos don't tell the whole story, though, I have 
decided to take this one step further by working on an 
oral history of our family, beginning with stories about 
my grandmother as well as stories told by her. This 
way we can preserve a part of this day that was spent 
celebrating her life. And we can pass this celebration of 
both my grandmother and her family on to generations 
who have yet to be born. 



mmmT. &&&&&&&&&&& 
mx&^^-m^.i#T£&m, mum 

M #n t& ^ A #] i£ Ik & >t 0ft m ^ 



At my grandmother's party, I learned things about 
her that I never knew — like, for example, that she had 
driven her three young boys across the country by 
herself when my grandfather was across the ocean 
flying on missions for the Air Force. Around the time 
of my grandfather's memorial service, I had learned a 
lot of interesting things about him, too. For instance, 
I knew before that he had flown in three wars, but I 
didn't know any of the specifics. After he died, I found 
out that he had received many medals and had rescued 
a great number of people. I still don't know, though, 
what my grandfather felt about his experiences: he must 
have been scared during wartime. How did he deal with 
that? How did serving in each of these wars change him 
as a person? He never offered this information, and I 
never asked. 



mm— m^-m^^nm^mm, tt 

mm* m&yti%T'&&Zz^ttiKim 



2) revel | revl] v. ffifpp 

3) icebreaker faisbreka] n. {;t[ A 'C&JSgKfr<J&2§ 

4) arthritis [a:'8raitis] n. 2£T5r*fc 

5) carol ['kaeral] n. H, $ 



6) on the spot 

7) lighthcartcdly l'lait'ha:tidli] adv. $5& v tfttfeife. 

8) merriment ['merimant] n. XKSf 



There is nothing so useless as doing efficiently that which should not be done at all. 

—Peter F. Drucker 
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But I still have the chance to ask my grandmother 
about her life, her feelings, her fears and her dreams. 
There are so many things to learn from her: How did 
she handle questions from her children about their 
father during wartime? How did she handle her own 
fears about whether or not her husband would return 
each time he had to leave? What were her dreams 
when she was younger? What are they now? 



mi m&%fce,mmTtm 



Often we see the people we love 9 >on a regular 
basis and take them for granted because they're always 
there. We get into a routine of talking about the weather, 
what we did yesterday, or who won the baseball game. 
But do we really know each other? You can always 
make the first move to find out. Unconditional love is 
a wonderful thing, but taking a step further by truly 
getting to know someone you love is a way to honor 
both that person and the relationship you have with 
them. I'm excited to begin my project of interviewing 
and tape-recording everyone in my family — it will 
help me get to know them all better. After I've attained 
a substantial collection of stories from and about our 
family, I'll have the tape made into a CD and will give 
a copy to each member of our family to keep. 



m A*a*h A3iu l 7 mm m m & mm& 



I'm starting with my grandmother. <$u 



9) on a regular basis feffltit, Write 
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hirish are you coming on time tomorrow 
morning or as usual will you be late?" said 
Rita, as she was packing for college before 
retiring to bed. Shirish said, "I will be on time. 
I promise." Rita hung up the phone wishing 
him good night and went off to sleep. The 
next morning Rita started for college. As she 
approached Shirish' s house, a note lay outside 
his house for her which said that he would meet 
her at the bus stop in 3 minutes. As she waited 
for him, the bus pulled in at the bus stop. With 
a final glance at his house, she boarded the bus. 

In college at the end of the first lecture, Rita 
saw Shirish waving out to her. Rita ignored him 
and went to the canteen to chat with her other 
friends. Shirish came up to Rita and apologized 
to her. Within minutes she was convinced that 
he wouldn't repeat the mistake again. 



1 jj|J.3*&fh #Bf§^*jL^>ffeB*mn«9? &m 

man? - mm$si. 

^«ga6^H— 3SEi*Sl3KB4-, BBiS^JALiW 
JfcttaMfeJift:&*3*.. iMfh&MMVtt. 

1) canteen [kaen'thn] n. /Jv&fifl, 



There is never enough time to do everything, but there is always 
enough time to do the most important thing. —Brian Tracy 
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This would happen every day. Shirish 
would keep written notes for Rita and she 
would collect them. Days passed into years 
and they became the best of friends. They met 
every day and spent the maximum time with 
each other. Rita was an outgoing girl and she 
made a lot of friends. She was a 2) tomboy, 
so a lot of guys would hang around with her. 
After college, Shirish would wait for Rita at 
the station. Once, Rita told Shirish to go to the 
station without her, as she would be late. After 
an hour, when Rita arrived at the station, she 
saw Shirish sitting on the seat on the platform. 
This touched Rita and she was happy. Rita 
asked Shirish, "Why didn't you go home? I've 
told you I would be late because I had to copy 
some notes from Hemant." Shirish replied, 
"Rita, all these days you would wait at the bus 
stop in the morning and every day I would be 
late. Can't I wait for you for one day?" Then 
there was silence throughout the journey. After 
reaching their station they would 3) make it a 
point to have a cup of coffee at a cafe very 
near to their house where they would share the 
day's events. The bond was so strong that if 
either one of them was feeling low, the other 
would understand it. Shirish was so dependent 
on Rita that he would need her whenever he 
was in doubt. If Shirish' s mother wanted to 
put forth something to Shirish, she would have 
to call Rita to make Shirish understand. 



Sis* /L^ii*7, ffetfl/$7*3£#ttJ!l§&. ffe 



It was Rose Day at the college. Rita 
asked Shirish whether he could come on 
time because she was wearing a 4 >sari for 
the first time and didn't want to go to the 
college alone. But as it turned out that he 
didn't come on time, she had to go by herself. 
When Shirish finally arrived, he went to look 
for Rita. He was stunned to see Rita in a sari. 
He just stood there staring at her. It wasn't 
until that day that he realized how beautiful 
she was. He came up to her. Hardly spoke. 
She shouted at him and left angrily. 
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He went to the canteen hoping she would be 
there, but she wasn't. After 3 hours of futile efforts, 
he went to the station alone. It was at that time that 
he realized he wanted her in his life. He missed her 
terribly when she wasn't around. When he reached 
the station, Rita was there with Hemant. She came 
over and smiled at Shirish and apologized about 
the incident, after which Hemant left, and Shirish 
and Rita left for home. 



afcTH-tvjNfltr, 



Later, Shirish sent Rita a friendship card, which 
expressed his feelings for her as a friend. Rita was 
happy. Days passed into years and they were in 
their last year of friendship when Rita knew that 
unknowingly she had started liking Shirish but 
didn't have the 5) guts to tell him fearing she may 
lose his friendship forever. After college, both 
parted ways — Shirish didn't take his graduation 
examination and lost a year. Rita took her 
examination and later took up a job, which kept her 
busy throughout the day. 



mm, m^n-m^mm — 
m.^mmm— &m mag* mm me. 



4b <±- 



ik^, *E 7 — »t fa) . mm^JM 7 J£ 
ik^, ?F *fc » SJ X f|= , ^^^Ptttt 



2) tomboy I'tomboi] n. <}) & ( ' 

3) make ii a point to do sth. MMMA&tifcX • 



4) sari ['sa:n] n. < E{>/£$a:kfc8:M) £}>RB" 

5) guts(gAts] n.<U> 



Nothing happens unless first a dream. 



—Carl Sandburg 
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This went on for two years. Rita had been keeping her 
distance from Shirish. She wanted to get Shirish out of 
her mind as she was sure their relationship wouldn't work 
out. Rita's parents found a match for Rita and Rita agreed. 
She called Shirish one day and asked him whether he 
could meet her. Shirish met her. They both were quiet for 
some time. Shirish broke the ice by telling Rita that there was 
something he wanted to tell her. Shirish poured his heart out 
and confessed his 
feelings for her. Rita 
was open-mouthed. 
All she could say 
was, "Shirish, why 
did you express your 
feelings so late?" and 
she got up from the 
table and left. 

Rita and Shirish 
didn't meet for 4 
years after that. Rita 
heard about him 
from her mother 
that he had become 
a poet and writer 
and was 6) penning a 
book. Later, Shirish 
met with an accident 
and wanted to see Rita. Rita came to the hospital in a 7 >crisp 
white 8) salwar kameez, looking as gorgeous as ever. Shirish 
asked Rita whether they could be alone for some time and 
she agreed. "Rita I want to know before I die, did you 
ever even like me?" Rita had tears in her eyes and replied, 
"Shirish, I've always been loving you but didn't have the 
courage to tell you. I was frightened that if I ever disclose 
my feeling, you may go away from me." 




Shirish and Rita realized that just a matter of words drifted 
them into different worlds and now it was too late to change it. 
A few days later, Shirish died and left her his entire earnings 
from the sale of the book, which was dedicated to her. 



6) pen [pen] v. ^ 



7)crisp[knsp]adj.^HNftO. 



8) salwar kameez gi>BS3£#&, 6p«#teMH*fflR*. 
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^m^iALM^o mm&m— % 

35 M to£ £b Rn 5£ * 2£ * I'J 




Hart Crane • 1899-1932) , <t-f*GJto£fli 

<24iM£# & mi%7 *L*it##*, Hartit^^is.^il^XJk'ft^lJ- 

-r^ff]^t# 0 *f*##l*ffi*«;5^#*-£, <aHart|S|Bt3L*t4Si^Mr*§Dtjt 
# <r^ i%A.$L — 0 Hart^ 1 932^^— ft & * ^ *2 ^ 6^^4S T fcLh* $ 

ft*, iL8t-*H5i33£ 0 te£jft^ifc#LT «6£,#£f» (1926) 

f#> (1930) . 



Qrandma '< 




Qliere are no stars tonight 
<5But those of memory. 
93et how much roomjor memory there is 
fin the loose ^ fin of soft rain. 




;> ^ 




GDiere is even room enough 
GFor the letters of my mothers mother, 

Elizabeth, 
Qliat have been pressed so long 
Snto a corner of the roof 
Gfliat they are brown and soft, 
GRnd liable to melt as snow. 

Over the greatness of such space 
Steps must be gentle, 
fit is all hung by an invisible white hair, 
fit trembles as 2; limbs webbing the air. 



^ get *mbhp m & & &z> fl 



MP3 



wv/w. topencjlish . net 



By Hart Crane 



1) girdle Cg3:dl) n. JF£&$J. loose girdle|ltPftl& "ifcZ " 

2) birch [b3:tj]n. 



r£ j£ ^ — ^ J/J. 6*> ^ „ 



Light tomorrow with today! 



—Elizabeth Barrett Browning 



GXnd 3 ask myself: m : 



"<&lre yourjingers long enough to play 
(Did keys that are but echoes: 
3s the silence strong enough 
GTo carry back the music to its source 
&btd back to you again 
<3ls though to her ?" 

tyet 3 would lead my grandmother by the hand 
Gflirough much of what she would not understand; 
<&lnd so 3 stumble. <£%nd the rain cotitinues on the roof 
<$r G&ith such a sound of gently pitying laughter. 



^pS-£-^-3£t* , ^^?9P+6 R A "g- jjR : 
^C-g- tit SL^-m 

n. /4l #t 

%ti&$2:4£-<&m6i)3<7^o <$R 



m 

t^j^^, ^&/&>&£/d«T#T — "Goodbye, everyone!" f 
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f J&XfL • J&M ' (Hcndrik Willem van Loon, 1882-1944) , #*.&.BI4(£*»J6 191l-^?< 

#6*jft &$-*SL. /v#v£;£^£i* 0 

^5ti»i4& i&jt&m 



First say to yourself what you would be; and then do what you have to do. 



— Epictetus 



Day-dreaming over a map is really a very 
pleasant and instructive pastime. There 
lies "Rhodesia — a whole world by itself. 
2) Cecil Rhodes was a promoter. He made a few 
people rich. He killed a great many natives. He 
turned brigand and started a little war of his 
own and lost. He turned statesman and started 
a big war and won. There are a great many 
monuments to murdered women and children 
which could bear the legend: "C.R. 3 >sculpsit." 

A little further northward lies the Congo 
with its Stanleyville and Leopoldville and the 
unmarked graves of countless natives tortured 
to death because they were behind on their 
rubber quota or slow in bringing in elephant 
tusks. 

The man-hunts with horses and dogs, 
organized to exterminate the aborigines 
of Australia and New Zealand are rarely 
mentioned in the histories devoted to the early 
years of these distant territories. 

Why go on? 

I am merely repeating what everybody 
already knows. 

There is very little use in sitting in high 
judgment upon the Errors of the Past. It is 
more profitable to collect our thoughts and 
devise ways and means by which we shall 
be able to avoid a few of the mistakes of the 
future. Well, the men and women of the type 
of 4 >Reed and 5 >Ross are there to show us the 
way. Sentimental meditations upon the glories 
of a problematic Utopia will get us nowhere. 
To say that since we have spent dozens of 
centuries "taking away" we must now spent 
other dozens of centuries "giving" will 
hardly solve the problem. Charity is as bad as 
brigandage. Charity is really just as unfair to 
the recipient as to the donor. 




ft EE 



-^mm— te&}*±w. n®\tz.mz. — 
n&i tm- m m #) %r ±s * ij m m * n m mmmm 

A, m-mT^ttmt^-foyt**, ?*^*mm$ 
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Nor would it benefit the Chinese or the 6 > Javanese 
or the 7) Burmese if we should suddenly pack up all our 
little railroads and 8 >flivvers and flying machines and 
remove our telephone booths and our filling stations. The 
machine has come to stay. The natives have adapted their 
lives to fast means of transportation and communication. 
They have fallen into the habit of calling on the doctor 
when the child develops 9 >diphtheria rather than send 
grandmother to the ,0) voodoo priest. When they want to 
visit their friends, they prefer a 11 Jitney-bus to a ten-hour 
walk across a painful track. 

And a world accustomed to bank-notes is not 
going back to the 12 >pails of honey and the spoonfuls 
of salt of the ancient system of barter. For better or 
worse, this planet of ours has become one large, going 
13 >concern, and the date over the doorway is 1932, not 
932 or 32 B.C. 

1) Rhodesia [reu'di:zj»] n. #»M, ftiWBSitffceWfr^ttlH** 

2) Cecil Rhodes • (1853-1902) , \9%9^®)i£Mmft& 

»8l&ife6<J&3S. l8954p&&7Sme53E 

3) sculpsit fskAlpsit] n. 91*1, ft&j^a±ttJBI»ttt&¥J3 

4) Reed BPft*# • Mff (1851-1902) , ftSMMC&SB* 

5) Ross MS?*^' 99K (1857-1932) , ZkmtH&lt&W.* £f?W*Hg 

!KMftA«l«l^?&?f^r«. a*BS*^tSMf!ftfia)£*SWi«, ?f Sift 

tm 1 902^«-^ a&a&BBgfcg 

6) Javanese [d3a:v 9 ni:z] n. JfJ&K, m&&WJg. /EMA<J/Roi&± 



l£i&ABS33toTt**i*iK*!] 

932^, Jg^^^7C^T32^.o 

7) Burmese [b3:'mi:z] n. SSfitfA 

8) flivver ffliva] n. l&jft'bHlp- 

9) diphtheria [dif'8i8ri8] n. <EE> 

10) voodoo [vu:du:] adj. jfriT&/fcfl*J. 
voodoo priest BPIfiSMS 

1 1) jitney-bus &^«KJ'J^&rX2fc 

12) pail [peil] n. fig 

13) concern [kan's3:n] n. Ifcik 



We are made wise not by the recollection of our past, but by the 
responsibility for our future. —George Bernard Shaw 



There is, however, a solution, and the labors of 
Reed and Ross show us the general direction of the 
road we shall have to follow. For these two men 
neither "took" nor "gave" — they "co-operated". 
They could never have done what they did without 
the assistance of thousands of others. Neither did 
they stamp out " malaria and 15 >yellow fever for 
the exclusive benefit of the black man or the white 
man or the yellow man. Without regard to color or 
16 >creed they bestowed their blessings upon the whole 
of humanity. When 17 >Goethals dug the Panama Canal, 
he was not thinking of either the Pacific or the Atlantic 
alone, nor of America alone, but of the world as a 
whole. When 18 >Marconi invented his wireless, he did 
not stipulate, "Only 
use the radio in case < 



^, mm "ftp* . mm&m&=i L & 
/ait. i&inffi?c.Tmm*Q-m*i<m> & 

^m&l&Z) T3RAi&£ Ai&SWA, 



Italian ships must be allowed to 
of disaster." <&*FtfMne* 

;e what I am driving at. £^»Mjt:KI 

Sv v 4± : - ''• 



You probably see what I am driving at 

No, I am not going to suggest the formation of a 
new society. That is not necessary. The problem will 
take care of itself. If it does not, there won't be any 
problem in a couple of centuries because there won't 



be any people left to worry about it. 

9^ #r If 



We no longer live in a world the future of which 
we can leave to itself. That policy went out when steam 
and electricity came in and when 19) Patagonia and 
20 >Lapland, Boston and Han-kow became neighbors, 
able to 21 >confer with each other in less than two 
minutes. We are no longer manufacturing goods for 
ourselves alone. Japan can make our matches cheaper 
than we can ever hope to do and the Argentine can 
grow enough wheat to keep the whole of Germany from 
starving and at much smaller cost. We no longer can 
offer the Chinese Coolie or the 22 >Kaffir one-twentieth 
of the wages we would pay a white man, because 
Moscow has a broadcasting station that carries very far 
and a staff of 23) polyglot announcers who inform the 
black and the yellow man that he is being cheated out 
of something that really belongs to him. 



>SW^^^)A*je'tt-eTo 



n p ^ m m & — -t- r m 

m*&m&.. B^^^ittA^&wte 

ft* ti^iAi, m^mmmm 
mmokr formats m mm. %m\% 
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We are no longer able to 24 >plunder and 25 >filch and rob 
as heartily as our fathers did because our conscience won't 
let us or if we ourselves should have happened to be born 
without that spiritual 26 >compass, because the collective 
conscience of mankind has at last reached the point where 
it is beginning to get a first flickering suspicion that honesty 
and common decency are as inevitable in international 
affairs as they are in those of private citizens. 



Thus far we have always lived as if we were a 
sort of accident — as if our stay on this planet was 
only a matter of years or at best of centuries. We have 
behaved with the indecent greed of passengers on a 
passenger-train who know that they will only have ten 
minutes for the three-course dinner to be served at the 
next halting-place. 




14) malaria [me'lesna] n. f&fe 

15) yellow fever m&m, *^«#5IStt*M±#Jfc«. 

16) creed [kri:d] n. n<%. 

17) Gocthals • 3S5£<£ ' ■%m&Ji'3&. 

18) Marconi liP(fin*W</£ ■ ^«T/E (1874-1937) , MJzm 

19) Patagonia [.paete'gaunial n. EitHffiEaE, ifeK 



20) Lapland [laeplaend] n. &-T#=». #3/4tfj 

21) confer [kanfs:] v. \)m 

22) Kaffir <jg>m#&A 

23) polyglot [poliglot] adj. Mtii$!tWi : 5m&} 

24) plunder [plAfida] v. 

25) filch [filtJlv.-fU^ 

26) compass ( kAmpas] n. i&^r 



Without leaps of imagination, or dreaming, we lose the excitement of 
possibilities. Dreaming, after all, is a form of planning. —Gloria Steinem 





t "A" mmmtjo 



Gradually we are beginning to realize that 
we not only have been here quite a long time but 
that we are going to stay here almost indefinitely. 
Why the hurry and why the rush? When you move 
to a town where you expect to spend the rest of 
your days, you plan for the future. So do your 
neighbors, the butchers and bakers and the doctors 
and 27) undertakers. If they didn't, the whole place 
would be in such hopeless disorder that it would 
be uninhabitable in less than a week's time. When 
you come to think of it, is there really such a very 
great difference between the world at large and 
your own native village? If there is any difference, 
it is one of quantity rather than quality. And that 
is all! 

You will say that I have wandered all over the 
place, from Kiliman jaro by way of Dr. Reed and 
Dr. Ross to planetary-planning for the future. 

"But What," as Alice might have asked, "is the 
use of a Geography without a little Travelling?" <$u 



MB! 

HI, if±S7. 

MM, ■ tMM^^H^^T, 



27) undertaker [Andateika] n. HMStM&J&foA 

28) Kilimanjaro [kilimand3a:rau] n. ZJjmi&di, &MMmU, iZTtBmfemftitffl 
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S inree ruord expressions are common in Unglish. (practicing 
^jt them and using them when you speak mill help you sound 
more natural c5Here are several common expressions, along with an 
explanation and example sentence. 

(Tblack and white=something which is extremely clear (m&'frBB&i, 
Example: He told her in black and white that she couldn't leave the house while he was out. 

C^dos and don'ts=the rules (fjlhmm, $R$R, >±jgc3fJ35) 
Example: There are various dos and don'ts about driving in the UK. 

CS^haves and have nots=people who are rich and those who are not A*n2? A) 

Example: In London you can easily find the haves and have nots of the population. 



ins and outs=the details $n5fc, v£f&) 

Example: I don't know the ins and outs of the situation, so I can't really advise you. 

kiss and tell=let out secrets (m % M%&$5) 

ExamplerThe British tabloids are famous for publishing kiss-and-tell stories. 

('frodds and ends=small pieces of various items (^s^s. 

Example: She made a stew(>§i?,^%4#)) with the odds and ends she found in the fridge. 

and Qs=manners (such as please and thank you) (Wfr^ih) 
Example: Mind your Ps and Qs when you visit your grandmother! 



pros and cons=advantages and disadvantages (&££$a&33') 

Example: There are a few pros and cons that we should consider before buying a new house. 




9. rights and wrongs=all the good points and bad points of a situation (3S1E6*| JMl , ^SP) 
Example: Regardless of the rights and wrongs of company policy, you need to give a month's notice. 

(lO! tried and tested=something which has been well tested (^iiJS.M^^^)) 

Example: Using salt is a tried and tested way of getting red wine out of a carpet. 



Life is what happens to you while you're busy making other plans. —John Lennon 
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s\m&> ^qT^^#,%, ^itt^m^nifc! Af£*Ey§^*>ne! V) 



(&m) : 

Hope and Memory have one daughter and her name is Art, and she has built her dwelling far from the 
desperate field where men hang out their garments upon forked boughs to be banners of battle. O beloved 
daughter of Hope and Memory, be with me for a little. 

— William Butler Yeats, The Celtic Twilight 

I do not see but a quiet mind may live as contentedly there, and have as cheering thoughts, as in a palace. 
Things do not change; we change. Sell your clothes and keep your thoughts. 

— Henry David Thoreau, Love Your Life 

(>I2>) : 

Only a sweet and virtuous soul, / Like season' d timber,never gives; / But though the whole world 
turn to coal, / Then chiefly lives. 

— George Herbert, Virtue 
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Dear Editors, 

My name is Ari. I'm a 16-year-old girl. To be honest, this is my first letter to "Mr. 
CR". So, I feel a bit nervous. I didn't know which language was better to use, but at 
last, I chose English. 

I still remember the afternoon when I first saw CR. I was completely attracted by 
its beautiful cover! It was a picture painted by the adorable painter Van Gogh. After 
reading it, I found it's much more interesting and valuable than I expected! So I made 
a decision to support it and haven't stopped ever since. 

Hey Ari, 

Thanks very much for your letter and kind words for CR. There is no need to 
feel nervous, your English is fine and I understood everything you said (and I'm very 
happy you chose to use English as I would have a bit of trouble reading Chinese). Glad 
you enjoyed the cover art and, more importantly, the articles inside. Keep reading! 

Mitchell Kelly 
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Strategic planning is worthless— unless there is first a strategic vision. —John Naisbitt 
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